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schools. Scientific advisers are found in many departments. It is to
be observed that the professional and technical staffs are not directly
concerned with the formulation of policy. Accordingly they occupy
in the civil service hierarchy a status inferior to their equivalent in
rank in the administrative grade, which is reflected not only in their
salaries, but in the extent to which their services are made use of in
matters closely related to their specialised knowledge. It is a subject
of criticism that, especially in scientific matters, the civil departments
have no body equivalent to the Army Council or Board of Admiralty,
where professional opinion is represented at the highest level. In
defence of the present system it may be argued that the specialist may
take too narrow a view and that the administrator is more capable
of interpreting specialised knowledge in its application to national
policy. It is, however, doubtful how far under modern conditions
the administrator is capable of sustaining the burden whicti is placed
upon him by the complexity of the issues, where specialised know-
ledge is required in the formation of a judgment.
The Civil Service in its present form, though its numbers have Tenure of
increased out of all proportion with the advent of social and other Appoint-
State services, dates from 1855. From 1870 patronage as a mode of
recruitment for the administrative and executive classes was replaced
by entry through competitive examinations of a general character.
Professional and technical officers are recruited by special examina-
tion or by selection by boards after an interview. Appointments are
normally terminable at the pleasure of the Crown and the conditions
of employment are regulated by Orders in Council. The Civil Ser-
vice Commission conducts the entrance examinations under regula-
tions made by itself and approved by the Treasury. As we have
seen, a servant of the Crown may be dismissed at pleasure and
has no remedy, but his tenure is in fact secure. A person who
holds a pensionable post is only dismissed for misconduct and then
there are safeguards for his protection. Salaries, if not expressly pro-
vided by statute, as in the case of a few of the higher appointments,
are regulated by the Treasury or fixed by Order in Council. Only the
total sums required for payment of salaries appear in the annual
estimates of the departments laid before Parliament. Pensions and
superannuation payments are authorised by statute, but no recourse
can be had to the courts to enforce payment of pensions, or to afford
a remedy for wrongful dismissal either against the Crown, the
Treasury, or the head of the department concerned. Civil servants
are not in the employment of their departments, all being equally,
from the highest to the lowest, in the service of the Crown.
The law of the Civil Service is contained in the Orders in Council Law of the
and regulations made thereunder and in Treasury circulars or Civil Service,
minutes addressed to the permanent heads of departments. There is